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For The “ Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections. 


MEETING WITHOUT OUTWARD INFORMATION. 


When ministers are travelling in religious 
service, it is often important that their minds 
should not be pre-occupied with information 
as to the state of things among those they are 
visiting. They are more likely to depend on 
the fresh openings of Truth, in their commu- 
nieations to the people ; and the word spoken 
will have more place with the hearers than it 
would if they supposed it to be the result of 

viously formed impressions. An interest- 
ing illustration of this is furnished by Joseph 
Hoag’s experience, when visiting in Canada, 
in 1807. At West Lake, he says, we “ put up 
ata Friend’s house, where a number soon 
tame in. I felt that I could not stay in the 
house in peace. The sun being yet two hours 
bigh I walked into the woods, and did not 
return until after dark, when I found the 
house clear of its company. The next day at 
meeting, I was led in the course of my testi- 
mony to speak of high professors taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the poor, secrew- 
ing them down, and grinding the faces of the 
nedy. I had to make some close remarks on 
the subject ; and not feeling easy, nor clear of 
the place, we appointed a meeting in the after- 
noon. Many people came. There, I had to 
take up the subject at large, and show, that 
the rich had it in their power to wipe the tear 
from the widow’s eye, and make the father- 
less sing for joy, and their hearts to bless them; 
that the honest and industrious poor ought to 
be helped ; that this would be acting as min- 
isters for the Lord to the poor. But while 
the rich were taking the advantage of the 
poor to increase their hoards, they caused the 
ee to mourn, the widow to weep, and the 

therless to cry for want, by their adding 
grief to sorrow, and vexation to those already 
trouble, so that in vain is the profession of 
such! The Lord will have no respect to your 
ifering, until you can stretch out your hands 
the poor to relieve their woes. The word 
Truth went forth in such authority, that 
ill opposition fell before it; the meeting was 
en into tenderness, and many to weeping 
~4& solemn, humbling time. May the Lord 
it to the people, and to the praise of his 

own name | 
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went, were gathered on account of an arbitra- 
tion between a rich Friend and a poor man. 
They sat by and heard the investigation, and 
it was made to appear that the Friend had 
taken unjust advantage of him several ways, 
and screwed him down cruelly ; and when the 
award was brought in, the Friend refused 
compliance, and went off offended. This was 
whilst I was in the woods. Both parties were 
at the meetings. It was said the Friend came 
forward the next day to settle the matter. 
Thus I had a hope that some good was done, 


and in humility admired the tender care of 


the Lord in leading me into the forest, solitary 
and alone, so that I heard nothing of it until 
I got away from them.” 

hose ministers of the Gospel who have 
preserved a record of their religious exercises 
for the help and instruction of survivors, often 
refer to the feelings of suffering and depres- 
sion with which their minds are clothed, as a 
preparation for active service in the Lord’s 
cause. Joseph Hoag says that at a meeting 
at Sempronius, in New York State, “I sat 
under a dark cloud of distress which seemed 
almost insupportable : I queried in my agony, 
‘O Lord what have I done amiss? show it to 
me, and purify me until I am acceptable in 
thy sight.’ I was brought into deep prostra- 
tion of spirit, and a language saluted the ear 
of my mind, remarkably clear and forcible, 
‘ How shall the dead be raised, or thou quali- 
fied to speak feelingly and effectually to their 
conditions, if thou art not baptized for the 
dead, and made to feel the weight of the dis- 
tress that ison them? Or how canst thou pray 
for them fervently, without feeling their dis- 
tress and their wants?’ It was a time of good 
and profitable instruction to me. Soon feel- 
ing a lively engagement, I arose, and set forth 
the tender mercy of the Lord, in his often 
calling upon and long waiting on us the chil- 
dren of men, for their return to Him; also the 
nature of spiritual worship, and what quali- 
fied therefor, and the great loss sustained by 
those unacquainted therewith. It was a mar- 
vellous time to me. May the Lord be pleased 
to make it so to the people, and to the ever- 
lasting praise of his own name.” 

When John Churchman was travelling in 
Ireland, he had a a at Colerain which 
was attended by many of the town’s people. 
He says: “I felt no freedom to express the 
sense [ had of the state of Friends then, and 
as the meeting broke up I stepped to a young 
woman, a Friend, who lived near the meeting- 
house, and desired her to step forward and 
turn the few Friends in there, as she knew 
them, and let the others go by, which she 
readily performed. The Lord, who never fails 
those who humbly trust in Him, showed me 
where and with whom to begin, and so to the 
next ; and mine eye being fixed on the person 
to whom I directed my speech, each knew 
what was delivered to them in particular, and 
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gone, I asked the young woman, who seemed 
in some surprise, what ailed her. She said 
that several were very exactly told their con- 
dition, and feared that they would judge her 
for an informer. I told her, she need not 
matter that, as she knew herself to be inno- 
cent.” 

On another occasion, in the north of Eng- 
land, he joined with a committee of Pardsay 
Hall Monthly Meeting in a visit to their fami- 
lies. He says: “ Before the service was much 
proceeded in, a heavy concern came upon me 
from a secret sense I had, that one of them 
was under the censure of some, by which I 
feared her service would be laid waste, unless 
it could be removed. Although I had no in- 
timation of any thing of the kind from any 
person, I became heavily exercised, and at 
length requested a Friend to invite the man 
and his wife to dine with him, who I appre- 
hended were uneasy with the woman, and I 
desired her and her husband to come to the 
same house in the afternoon, who accordingly 
came, and thus the parties met unexpectedly 
to each other. I was humbled under the 
weight attending my mind, and no others 
being present except the Friend and his wife 
at whose house we were, I ventured to let 
them know the exercise I had been under 
some days, from an apprehension of a differ- 
ence, or prejudice subsisting between them, 
which if not removed would devour like fire, 
by which I believed they were already much 
affected. As I had not received information, 
more or less, I might be mistaken, and did not 
desire they should say any thing on the sub- 
ject before me, but honestly confer on it be- 
tween themselves first, and if it was so, remove 
the cause, and if nothing was amiss, then to 
let me know, that I might be warned to be 
more cautious in future. I then left them 
and walked by myself about an hour, when 
the man of the house called me in, and they 
told me I was not mistaken, for there had 
been an hardness subsisting for some time, 
which they hoped was now done away.” 

To these interesting illustrations of the 
clearness of that Divine guidance with which 
the attentive servant of the Lord is often 
favored in the performance of the services 
required of him, may be subjoined another 
drawn from the experience of the same Friend. 
When visiting families at Edenderry, in Ire- 
land, he says: “I asked the Friend who ac- 
companied us, whether there was any other 
Friend’s house to which we had not been ; he 
said he thought not. My mind had a draught 
to some house, and I pointed toward it, he 
then said he believed he knew where; so we 
went to the place, and the family being called 
together, I inquired whether there was not 
another belonging to the house, and was told 
there was. As soon as he came, I knew it 
was the man whom my mind was concerned 
to visit, and something I had to express 


“After we left there, I was informed that|] hope the opportunity was beneficial; for I/reached and tendered him very much, he 
who were at the house where we first/had great peace. When the Friends were|being exceedingly wild and fashionable, and 
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did not love to attend religious meetings, but}oecurs in the North Pacific Ocean. Were it 
truth now reached him. On the First-day|not for the existence of this vast surface vege- 
following I saw him at Edenderry meeting,|tation, but few animals would be found there, 
where the visitation seemed to be renewed to|for plants are as necessary in the open sea as 
him; I afterwards heard that he continued to}on land to form the starting-point of the 
be sober and thoughtful, and I was thankful] organic cycle, by building up those compounds 


to the Lord that He was pleased to conde-|required by animals as food. 


scend in mercy to gather the outcast of Is- 
rael.” 


———_a—————_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
Life on the Ocean Surface. 


Three-fourths of the surface waters of the 
oceans is thickly tenanted by its own peculiar 
forms of animal and vegetable life. These 
forms of life are termed “ Pelagic,” to dis- 
tinguish them from those marine animals and 
plants which live on the shores, and are found 
at the bottom of the sea. They inhabit the 
surface waters of the open ocean and reach the 
shores only when washed thither accidentally 
by the waves and currents. 

The surface water of the open ocean is full 
of vegetable life. Diatoms are to be found 
with the surface net everywhere, and in high 
northern and southern latitudes they abound 
extremely, so as to color the ice with their 
debris, change the tint of the water, fill the 
towing net up with slimy masses, and cover 
the deep-sea bottom with a silicious deposit 
of their skeletons. 

In tropical seas, other lowly organized alge 
especially abound. These occur in the water 
as small brown faggots of minute threads, re- 
sembling small fragments of chopped hay. 
Together with these forms others often occur 
in which the threads are gathered into small 
globular masses with the ends of the threads 
all directed outwards. When tracts of sea 
are passed through which are full of this alga, 
the water lighted up by the sun-light, when 
looked down into appears to be full of small 
particles of mica, so strongly is the light re- 
flected from these minute bundles. 

In the Aratura Sea, between Torres Straits 
and the Arroo Islands, this species was found 
in great abundance, at times discoloring the 
whole sea far and wide. So abundant is the 
alga in some seas, that one of the explanations 
of the name of the Red Sea is that the term 
was derived from the discoloration of the 
water by vast quantities of a species of this 
widely diffused plant. 

On the voyage of The Challenger from Ter- 
nate to the Philippine Islands, the sea was 
seen to be full of minute alge of several forms 
embedded together in small masses of a jelly- 
like substance. The water was full of these 
masses, and tinted by them ofa light brownish 
color. 

Besides these smaller alge living in the 
open ocean, there are abundance of several 
species of larger sea weeds which are Pelagic 
in habit. The gulf-weed of the Sargasso Sea 
in the Atlantic is well known. It is brown 
when dried or preserved, but when living is 
of a very bright yellow color, which tontrasts 
pleasingly with the deep blue of the open 
Atlantic. Another seaweed is to be found 
also living free in the Atlantic, and the Giant 
Kelp in the floating condition, ranges over a 
wide belt of the Southern Ocean. 

All these seaweeds grow attached to rocks 
on various shores as well as free, but they all 
produce spores only when attached. The 
floating plants multiply only by simple growth 
and subdivision. A wide area covered with 
seaweeds corresponding to the Sargasso Sea 


The Sargasso Sea has its own peculiar ani- 
mals specially adapted to life amongst the 
gulf-weed. Amongst these there is a small 
fish, which has long arm-like fore-fins with 
which it clings to the bunches of the weed. 
The fish makes a nest of the weed, binding 
together a globular mass of it, as big as a 
Dutch cheese, by means of long sticky gela- 
tinous strings, which it forms for the purpose. 
In the centre of the nest are deposited the 
eggs. Worms and shell fish are also found in 
the weed, and shrimps and crabs swarm in 
abundance. 

Some of the Petrels, especially the Albatross, 
are Pelagic in habits, apparently resorting to 
land principally at the breeding season. In 
the Southern Ocean they will follow ships day 
after day, dropping behind at night to roost 
on the water, and tracing the ship again the 
following morning by the trail of the debris 
left in its wake. 

Most fish live about the coasts, and com- 
paratively few are met with far away from 
land, but there are regular Pelagic fish. There 
are Pelagic shell-fish of all kinds, including 
perfectly transparent cuttle-fish, transparent 
animals of the crab family, and transparent 
worms. Even Sea-Anemones, which usually 
cling to the rocks on the shores of the ocean, 
have their bases so modified in form, as to be- 
come air-bags on which the animal floats. 
Many of the lower forms of animal life on the 
ocean surface are grouped into complex colo- 
nies which float about combined into separate 
masses. Such are the curious Chain-Salpae, 
and the hollow cylinders of the Pyrosoma. 

But all of these larger and most conspicuous 
members of the animal and vegetable fauna 
of the ocean surface are of little importance 
when compared with the infinite multitudes 
of minute animals of the very lowest orders 
of organization which swarm through the 
surface waters of the sea. These appear to 
consist mainly of a mass of semi-fluid material 
or flesh, which has the power of secreting a 


calcareous shell—through the apertures of! 


which the fleshy portions protrude and re- 


it is constituted, almost identical in sha 
with those now living in the waters of the 
sea. Such mighty results follow from the 
long-continued action of the very minute, 

At night many of these animals render them. 
selves conspicuous by their phosphorescence 
The kind of light emitted, and the manner of 
its appearance, varies according to the nature 
of the animal causing it. Sometimes the 
as far as the eye can see, is lighted up with 
sheets of curious light, and wherever the 
water breaks a little on the surface in the 
breeze the white fuam is brilliantly illuminated, 
This particular kind of illumination is due to 
Noctiluca. When The Challenger was between 
the Cape Verde Islands and St. Paul’s rocks, 
the sea was thus illuminated by myriads of 
Noctiluca, and the lower sails of the ship were 
seen to be distinctly lighted up by the light 
given off by the broken water thrown up by 
the hull of the vessel. 

At other times, the water where disturbéed 
is seen to be full of small, luminous, seintil. 
lating specks. This is the commonest form 
of phosphorescence, and is due to various small 
animals, principally small Crustacea, which 
give out their light by flashes. When lange 
fish, or porpoises, or penguins dash th 
water full of luminous Crustaceans or M 
luca, their bodies are brilliantly lit up, and 
their track marked as a trail of light. 

The most beautiful kind of phosphorescence 
is that of the Pyrosoma, one of those com 
colonies of animals before alluded to. This, 
when stimulated by a touch, a shake, or swell 
of the water, gives out a bright globe of blue 
ish light, which lasts for several seconds, as 
the animal drifts past several feet beneath the 
surface, and then suddenly goes out. 

A giant Pyrosoma was caught in the deep. 
sea trawl of “ The Challenger.” It was likes 
great sac, with its walls of jelly about amineh 
in thickness. It was four feet in length andten 
inches in diamater. When a Pyrosoma is 
stimulated by having its surface touched, the 
phosphorescent light breaks out at first at 
the spot touched, and then spreads over the 
surface of the colony as the stimulus is trans 
mitted to the surrounding animals, Oneof 
the officers wrote his name with his fingeron 
the surface of this giant Pyrosoma as it.layin 
a tub on deck, and in a few seconds the name 
came out in letters of fire. 

Pelagic animals range through a consider 


tract at will. Though so small that some ofjable depth of water, near the surface of the 
the species are only visible through a micro-|sea, ascending to the surface at times, espe 
scope, the shells of the dead animals are per-|ally at night, and again descending. An ord: 
petually descending through the vast depths| nary towing net will sometimes catch numer 
of the ocean like a gentle rain or fall of snow|ous animals if made to sink to a considerable 
through the atmosphere, and accumulating as|depth, when very few are obtainable at thesur 
a caleareous mud on the distant bottom. This|face—Condensed from Mosely’s Naturalist 
deposit is generally called the Globigerinous| The Challenger. 
ooze, from the name of one of the forms of 
the Foraminifera, as this group of animals is} Ministry—May the ministers of our Society 
called. At the bottom of the ocean it is ac-;ever remember, that of themselves, without 
cumulating in the lapse of ages—and forming|Christ, they can do nothing. May they ® 
the basis of vast beds of chalk and limestone,| member and maintain the testimony of t 
which future changes may bring to thesurface.|against that cloud of lifeless ministry, whidt 
In this way, geologists believe much of the|abounds in the nations, and is indeed ( without 
limestone formation now above the ocean level} breach of charity) “a common eclipse between 
was formed—a formation which must have}God and the souls of the people.” —J. Scott. 
been several thousand feet in thickness and heme 
which on the old continent may be traced in| The Life and Power of te 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa from the|quickened by it in our inward man, we cot 
shores of the Atlantic for 1800 miles even into] easily discern the difference in things, 
China. In parts of this formation, where the|feel what was right and what was wrong, 
chalk or limestone has been least altered, the} what was fit and what not, both in referent? 
microscope still shows the little shells of which] to religion and civil concerns.” — William Pewt 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


George Churchman. 
East Nottingham, 4th mo. 7th, 1778. 
To Israel Pemberton, Dear Friend,—The 
wearer can give information respecting your 
fmilies in Philadelphia, ’tis therefore not 
necessary for me to write on that head further 
than to inform, that my wife and self, with 
gveral other friends, staid in the city till 
gecond-day about 1 o’clock the 30th ultimo. 
No material difference appeared between that 
time and the time the bearer came away. 
The death of Thos. Gilpin* was confirmed the 
latter end of the week we were there—his 
widow bore it as well as could be expected. 
John Hunt’s+ sorrowful situation we also 


—_—_— 


*James Pemberton in his diary, commencing Ist 
no. 1778, and ending 30th of 4th mo. 1778, thus speaks 
ofthe sickness and death of Thomas Gilpin. 

“About half past 12 o’clock, second day of 3rd mo. 
1778, our fellow sufferer, Thomas Gilpin, was taken out 
of this transitory life. He had been in a low state for 
several days, and had borne his previous sickness with 
great patience, as he had borne his unreasonable exile 
and cruel separation from his wife and family. Havin 
been blessed with a mild disposition and good menta 
qualifications, his intercourse with us has always been 
steady and amiable, so that he has been apparently con- 
tented since our confinement. He has borne his afflic- 
tion with great stability and fortitude, and was sustained 
through his illness with great composure of mind. He 
was blessed with his understanding to the last, and 
sensible of his approaching end, which he expressed to 
his wife’s brothers (Thomas Fisher, Samuel R. Fisher 
and Miers Fisher), who affectionately attended him.” 

Israel Pemberton bears this testimony in regard to 
T.Gilpin: “ After the interment we had a good meet- 
ing at Hopewell, in which our friends Joshua Brown 
and Isaac Everett, had an acceptable testimony; the 
latter in fervent supplication which I believe ascended 
with acceptance to the throne of Grace, and in which 
our distant friends are remembered who are companions 
in affliction. Thus one of us is happily relieved from 
the power of the oppressor, and as our landlady ob- 
served, ‘ He died like a Christian,’ which I believe may 
betruly said of him. * * He never expressed 
one murmur or complaint on our unjust suffering dur- 
ing his illness.” 

t Of this valued Friend (John Hunt) James Pember- 
ton thus speaks in his journal, second day of 2d month, 
1778: “ Attended the Monthly Meeting at Hopewell, 
John Hunt spoke largely and prophetically, saying, 
‘The night was far gone and the ie of our deliverance 
was at hand ; but he stated he should not have another 
public opportunity with Friends there; distress and 
calamity wonld be spread over the country.’ 

“23d of 2nd mo. A message was sent us from Eliza 
Joliffe’s that our friend John Hunt, who had been con- 

to his bed for several days, was much worse, being 
suddenly taken with a pain in his leg which had ren- 
dered it useless, and greatly alarmed the family.” 

Israel Pemberton continues the account as follows: 
“1778. 3d mo. 22d. This morning the physician hav- 
ing concluded that an amputation of the leg was the 
only means in which the life of our friend, John Hunt, 
could be preserved, it was communicated to him, and 
he became resigned to it. He was enabled to endure 
the operation with fortitude and composure, #0 that the 
sirgeon observed to him when he had finished and 
dressed the wound, ‘Sir, you have behaved like a hero!’ 
towhich he mildly replied, ‘I have endeavored to bear 
it like a Christian,’ * * * * 

“4th mo. Ist. I went over alone to Hopewell, having 

for some days desirous to see our afflicted friend 
John Hunt, and was informed there he was released 
the affliction and troubles of this life at about 10 
Velock on the 31st of 3rd month, and when I reached 
za Joliffe’s, my fellow exiles residing there had 
agreed upon his interment to be to-morrow morning.” 
_ James Pemberton states he had received the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the decease of our worth 
friend John Hunt: “He bore his heavy trial wit 
great patience and Christian resignation, which con- 
Yeyed instruction to all who were with him; he was 
rful, though silent, and after as well as before the 
operation, slept and eat sufficiently. * * * He re- 
Mained in a very composed state of mind, and expressed 
oapprehension corncerning himself, and departed this 
very easily.” A meeting was held after the inter- 


heard of and sympathize with. I hope there 
is a prospect of improvement in some, in the 
best sense, in that place. I really thought it 
felt so in several opportunities which divers 
country friends had while there, hoth in the 
Monthly Meetings and in conference with the 
committees of the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings on the subject that was weightily 
recommended by the last Yearly Meeting. 
The prospect would be much more pleasant 
if all that have been active members did 
heartily join (as I believe some of them desire 
to do) in promoting a real reformation. The 
present impending judgments seem loudly to 
call for it amongst Friends in particular, and 
until it is more fully effected and primitive 
simplicity in a greater measure restored, many 
dare not look for or expect much better times 
in our land. Yesterday was our meeting 
conference on suffering cases at New iota. 
at which divers Fuente of a like committee 
for Chester Quarter attended and united with 
us in the consideration of your case and that 
of those Friends at Lancaster, &c. We re- 
ceived information there that the assembly 
had broke up without taking into considera- 
tion that which our committee of six Friends 
laid before them soon after our last Quarterly 
Meeting ; the contents of which I expect 
you have pretty fully understood by several 
former letters; yet Abraham Gibbons, who 
was at Lancaster last week, says pretty much 
to this purpose, viz: “That one of the mem- 
bers told him, the House before they had 
broke up had recommended to the Council to 
set you at liberty ; also that Timothy Matlack 
(if I remember right) intimated that there 
was some likelihood that you would after 
some time be brought or escorted (as he 
termed it) into Pennsylvania. We have been 
likewise informed that after our aforesaid com- 
mittee were at Lancaster, the Assembly did 
send to Congress to have it determined wheth- 
er you were their prisoners or prisoners only 
of the Council, but got no decisive answer. 
It is said they intimated that Congress was 
then to appoint three of their members to de- 
cide that question fully. It is said, also, that 
one of the Council signified lately that their 
board proposed to insist on it that you were 
properly their prisoners and not of the Con- 
gress. Upon the whole I do not learn that 
there is much room for dependence on the 
reality of the intention of either body to re- 
pair injuries; so that a renewal of patience 
and resignation may be necessary to seek 
after and labor for, and I humbly hope and 
believe that as divers of you have witnessed 
strength and support from the ‘ Fountain of 
Goodness’ to be largely extended in the need- 
ful time, the same may be mercifully continued 
until He sees meet to alter the face of things, 
and grant that release which is and would be 


ment, which is thus spoken of: “Thus the last act of 
respect and love was solemnly paid to the remains of a 
dignified minister of the Gospel, whose gift was eminent, 
and he had labored in it forty years. His delivery was 
clear and intelligible, and his doctrine sound and edi- 
fying. He was often favored with great power and 
demonstration,—singularly manifested in our meetings 
for worship during the time of our exile. He expressed 
himself much concerned that the inhabitants should 
come to a knowledge of the Truth, and a due feeling 
for their own eternal welfare; and although but few of 
them knew us, yet they were desirous to attend our 
meetings.” 

He was in the 67th year of his age, strong constitu- 
tion, low in stature, but favored through life with general 
good health.—From “ Friends Exiled to Virginia,” by 
Thomas Gilpin. 


of 


very desirable to you, and many of your friends 
at home and in the country round about. 

The manner of your treatment really ap- 
pears hard, but when we compare it with the 
case of hundreds of our worthy primitive 
Friends put in dungeons, close prisons, damp 
unwholesome lodgings, sometimes without 
even straw to lay on, it appears not quite 
equal. Sufficient to the trials we may have 
to meet with, if we are the Lord’s contrited 
people, will strength and succor be adminis- 
tered as it is waited for, and I fully believe it 
remains to be a truth, that in the end all 
things shall work together for real good to 
them who sincerely labor to improve in the 
love and fear of Him who is only worthy of 
adoration both for the dispensation of his rod 
and his staff. 

I believe I may take liberty to mention in 
Christian freedom, that having been twice in 
Philadelphia since the beginning of the 12th 
month, and having each time had in some 
measure to feel and consider the situation of 
things in some families there, at the same 
time that I felt great nearness and sympathy 
with divers of you, my friends in exile, a secret 
belief took place it would be truly profitable 
for some that were at home and had the care 
of divers children who heretofore had been 
accustomed to affluence, and inadvertently in- 
dulged in liberties rather inconsistent with 
the pure simplicity of truth, that now in the 
time of adversity their attention was deeply 
turned to consider what and wherein they 
might be instrumental to restore and regulate 
what has been out of the line, and somethin 
of a fear has been felt that the want of suc 
a deep inspection had prevented some from 
that improvement and Csteanneee they other- 
wise might have witnessed under the present 
trying dispensation. I mor it is not ina 
censorious disposition that I hint this to thee, 
and leave it to thy prudence to consider how 
far it may be proper to mention this subject 
to thy companions for them to consider what 
they can do in the present state of probation, 
towards turning the attention of their wives 
and connections to thoughts relating thereto. 
In some families improvement may be seen and 
a desire for it felt; in thy daughter Mary’s, 
and her cousin Sally Fisher’s not the least ; 
and I may say the time we spent there and 
with thy wife, was comfortable. 

If thou apprebends what I hint at may be 
mentioned to profit to thy brothers James and 
John, Henry Deiaban, Edward Penington and 
Thos. Wharton, I have no objection, believing 
we all may, and each member of our highly 
favored Society find room to mend respecting 
ourselves, families and connections, and there 
never was a time when our steady attention 
thereto was more necessary. 

Another committee from our meeting yester- 
day, are to meet at Sadsbury the 12th inst., 
to consider what further may be done for you 
at Lancaster, and proceed therein as way may 
open. A. Gibbons is to try what further in- 
telligence he can get from Lancaster before 
they meet. If you continue much longer 
where you are, and I have health and liberty, 
I shall be glad to come and see you, and am 
not without thoughts of it, but do not yet see 
when. Having scribbled [longer] than I 
thought to do, T conclude with love and sym- 
pathy to thee and companions, wherein my 
wife joins thy affectionate friend. G.C. 

I hope to hear more particularly from thee 
by this opportunity. 
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Reading the Bible to Nile Boatmen. 


After several songs and dances, the whole 
party became tired, and began to light their 
ipes, and the [native drum] was laid aside. 
t seemed a sad thing that these poor fellows 
should have nothing better than such childish 
diversions ere they went to rest. After a little 
consultation, it was agreed to desire our Moslim 
servant to ask if they would like the lady to 
read them a story. 

“ What, in Arabic? Could the Sitt (lady) 
read Arabic?” they asked, incredulously, not 
knowing that the lady in question was from 
the lovely land of Syria, and the Arabic her 
native tongue. They all said it was good, and 
they would like to listen. 

So the Arabic Bible was brought out, and, 
muftied in our cloaks, we sat on the deck be- 
side our friend, who was seated on a box; one 
of us held a fandous, or native lamp, which 
threw its bright light on the sacred page, 
while all around was darkness, except where 
the moon here and there shone on the swarthy 
faces of the Nubian boatmen, who formed a 
circle about us, crouching in various postures, 
and wrapped in their striped blue and crimson 
mantles. The servants stood leaning against 
the masts, listening with deep attention ; not 
a sound interrupted the reader’s voice but the 
low ripple of the current, as the water plashed 
against the sides of the boat. It was a scene 


one would never forget—that first opening of 


God’s book in the presence of these ignorant, 
benighted followers of the false Prophet. Our 
friend read of the sheep lost in the wilderness, 
and the piece of silver lost in the house—those 
simple illustrations of God’s wondrous deal- 
ings with man, which are understood and felt 
in every age and every land. Then she read 
the history of the prodigal son, and the in- 
terest of the hearers increased, and was shown 
by their frequent exclamations of “Good !” 
— Praise God!”’—*That is wonderful !”— 
“Ha!” (with an expressive tone impossible to 
write, though easy to conceive). 
intelligence which the silvery rays of the 
moon revealed on more than one dark, up- 
turned face, and bright, black eye, spoke no 
less plainly. 

As she went on, pausing occasionally to 
explain a word or show the application, it 
was deeply interesting to watch the effect on 
her listeners ; and when she closed the book, 
fearing to tire them, there was a universal 


ery of “ Lissa! lissa!” (“ Not yet! not yet!”)]. 


She read then the Ten Commandments, point- 
ing out the necessity for atonement, as shown 
by man’s frequent breaking of God’s laws. 

One of the men made a remark relative to 
the inferiority of women, whom he affirmed, 
according to Moslim doctrine, to be not only 
weaker, but more sinful creatures, than men. 
He did not intend anything personal by this, 
for the “Sitt” was evidently looked on as one 
quite beyond the common race of women; 
and we heard them observe to each other, 
with most emphatic gestures, that she was 
“very good!” and “ knew everything!” With- 
out manifesting surprise or annoyance, she 
explained to him the love of God for all his 
creatures, and the equal necessity for his par- 
don for all. 

“Tf the water in a vessel is pure,” she said, 
“it signifies but little what the vessel is in 
itself, whether of clay or of silver; and the 
Spirit of God, dwelling in our hearts, can alone 
make us vessels fit for the Master’s use ; what- 
ever we are by nature, He will give us his 
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Holy Spirit, and change our sinful hearts, if 
we ask as He has told us.” 

These words, or some to that effect, as she 
afterwards told us, appeared to satisfy the 
objector, and were better than disputing his 
assertion.— Mary L. Whately. 


Selected. 
WORDS. 


A little said, and truly said,— 
Can deeper joys impart 

Than hosts of words, which reach the head, 
But never touch the heart. 


The voice that wins its sunny way, 
A lonely home to cheer, 

Hath oft the fewest words to say ; 
But, oh ! those few, how dear / 


If words could satisfy the breast, 
The world might hold a feast ; 

But words, when summoned to the test, 
Oft satisfy the least. 


Like plants that make a gaudy show, 
All blossom to the root ; 

But whose poor nature cannot grow 
One particle of fruit. 


Selected. 


COUNT THE MERCIES. 
BY MARY D. JAMES. 


Count the mercies! Count the mercies ! 
Number all the gifts of love ; 

Keep a daily, faithful record 
Of the comforts from above. 

Look at all the lovely green spots 
In life’s weary desert way; 

Think how many cooling fountains 
Cheer our fainting hearts each day. 

Count the mercies! count the mercies, 
See them strewn along our way ! 


See ! oh, see the countless beauties 
In the charming scenes of earth ! 

Think of all the untold blessings, 
Clustering round our home and hearth, 

Think of friends and precious kindred, 
To our hearts so dear, so sweet. 

Think of heaven’s unnumbered blessings 
Can you all the list repeat ? 

Count the mercies ! count the mercies 
Making bright paths for your feet. 


Count the mercies, though the trials 
Seem to number more each day ; 
Count the trials too, as mercies, 
Add them to the grand array, 
Trials are God’s richest blessings, 
Sent to prompt our upward flight, 
As the eagle’s nest—all broken, 
Makes them fly to loftier height. 
Count them mercies—count them mercies 
That bring heaven within our sight. 


Count them mercies which shall sever 
Cords that bind our spirits down— 
Causing them below to grovel, 
And forget our heavenly crown, 
Let all earthly ties be riven, 
Nests be broken, hopes decay, 
If to God our souls be driven, 
If from earth we soar away. 
Wondrous mercies! hallowed mercies! 
Urging us the heavenward way. 


Thus we find the purer comforts, 
Richer far than those of earth— 

Joys unfailing, hopes enduring, 
Treasures of surpassing worth : 

Beams of bright, celestial radiance, 
From the Central Source of Light, 

Spreading o’er each scene of sadness, 
Halos gladdening to our sight. 

Count the mercies—count the mercies— 
Filling us with joys so bright! 


Let us number all our jewels, 
Let us estimate their worth ; 

Let us thank the Gracious Giver, 
Strewing blessings o’er the earth, 
Let our hearts o’erflow with gladness, 

Let us tell the wonders o’er ; 


Till our multiplying treasures 
Seem a countless, boundless store. 

Then let praises—grateful praises, 
Be our language evermore. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Childhood, sweet and sunny childhood, 
With its careless, thoughtless air, 

Like the verdant, tangled wildwood, 
Wants the training hand of care, 


See it springing all around us,— 
Glad to know, and quick to learn ; 

Asking questions that confound us ; 
Teaching lessons in its turn. 


Who loves not its joyous revel, 
Leaping lightly on the lawn, 

Up the knoll, along the level, 
Free and graceful as a fawn ! 


Let it revel; it is nature 
Giving to the little dears, 

Strength of limb and healthful feature, 
For the toil of coming years. 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


Give it play, and never fear it— 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never, break its spirit— 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must go forever— 
Better teach it where to go. 


Childhood is a fountain welling; 
Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the withered land. 


Childhood is the vernal season ; 
Trim and train the tender shoot; 
Love is to the coming reason 
As the blossom to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and folded— 
Art to nature beauty lends ; 

Childhood easily is moulded ; 
Manhood breaks, but seldom bends. 


The Writers and Books of the New Testamart 


(Concluded from page 123.) 

“ Of the three epistles which bear the name 
of John, the first only is general; and by all, 
I think, acknowledged to have been writtel 
by the beloved disciple and evangelist Joha. 

The second and third are particular; and 
some have doubted whether they were written 
by the same John the evangelist who wrote 
the first, or by some other of the same name, 
who in either of them writes himself only the 
Elder, 

The second is directed to the Elect Lady; 
but who she was, of what place, or country, 
doth not appear. 

But the editors of the Bible, Anno 1706, in 
the summary contents of this epistle, say, 
‘He exhorteth a certain honorable matron, 
with her children, to persevere in Christian 
love and belief, lest they lose their reward of 
their former profession.’ 

The word here rendered Lady, is in the 
Greek Kuria. And Dr. Hammond on the plac 
says, ‘Kuria may fitly be said to signify 20 
more than denia, an appellation fit to be used 
when the name is either unknown or CO 
cealed. For in that case, and not only a4 
title of honor and dignity, it is ordinary @ 
say Kurie (which probably is grown to bem 
English Cyr or Syr.) So, (John xx. 15,) the 
woman taking Christ for the gardener, 
addressing herself to him as one whose name 
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gasnot known to her, begins with Kurie, Syr.}own failings, are prone closely to watch and|quor men gained in the east by hard work, 


But besides this, it is observable, that both 
furiaamong the Athenians, and Curia among 
the Romans, signifies the very same that 
fihlesia and Ecclesia doth, i. e. the assembly, 
joth a8 that signifies the persons congregated 
gr civil or sacred uses, and the place where 
they thus met; and the words will be best 
yndered, the elect church, or congregation ; 
gme Which is not thought fit here to be men- 
tioned by name.’ 
The third epistle is directed to one Gaius, 
awell beloved and intimate friend of the au- 
thor’s. Of his name there are divers men- 
tioned in the Holy Scripture; some reckon 
three. First, Gaius of Macedonia, one of 
Paul’s companions in some of his travels. 
Acts xix. 29. Second, Gaius of Derbe, if he be 
not the same with the former, which Grotius 
thinks he was. Acts xx. 4. Third, Gaius of 
Corinth, at whose house Paul used to lodge 
when he was there; for which reason, in his 
istle to the Romans, (chap. xvi. 23,) he calls 
him his host, and, not only his, but the host 
of the whole Church there; which bespeaks 
hima man of great hospitality. This is sup- 
to be that Gaius, whom the apostle ac- 
dees he did baptize, to wit, into water; 
when he thanks God, that besides Crispus and 
him, he (so) baptized no more of them. 1 Cor. 
ii4. And to this Gaius this third epistle 
from John is concluded to have been written. 
There remains only the book called the 
Apocalypse, or Revelation of John the Divine; 
which closes the volume ofthe New Testament. 
This, not here to trouble the reader with the 
divers opinions that have troubled the world 
concerning the penman of it, is now gener- 
ally acknowledged to have been written by 
that most eminent divine, the beloved disciple, 
apostle and evangelist, John, about sixty-four 


years, a8 some compute, after the ascension of 


our Lord; while he was himself an exile for 
the testimony of Jesus, in the isle of Patmos, 
whither he had been banished by Domitian. 

A book it is, wherein, though it be called a 
revelation, divine mysteries are wrapped up 
s0 close, and in so thick a veil of enigmatical 
terms, that some of the most learned have in- 
genuously acknowledged that they understood 
them not. 

‘Hujus libri vix millesiman partem intellig,’ 
ie, ‘I scarce understand the thousandth 
part of this book,’ said the learned and honest 
Castalio. 

‘Eum esse me agnosco cui hee mysteria valde 
adhue obscura videantur, i. e., ‘I own that 
these mysteries are as yet very dark to me,’ 
says Beza, in his preface to the Apocalypse. 

Revealed they were indeed to John; but it 
was by an angel of Jesus Christ, sent on pur- 
pose to open unto him the visions therein con- 
tained. 

Nor will they otherwise be revealed to, or 
tightly understood by any, but as they shall 
beopened by that divine messenger, the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, whom our blessed Sa- 
viour told his disciples the Father would send 





to judge others. “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” One of the inquiries arising in the 
mind of a truly humble and sanctified person, 
when he sees another in transgression, is, 
“Who maketh me to differ?” And one of 
the first supplications which he offers is, 
“ Lord, have compassion upon my offending 
brother.” 

It is not safe to dwell upon the failings and 
weaknesses of the Church, without at the 
same time dwelling upon the resources and 
goodness of God. In the exercise of an hum- 
ble faith we must connect the greatness of 
the remedy with the virulence of the disease. 
Otherwise we shall promote the plans of our 
great enemy by falling into a repining and 
censorious spirit: a state of mind which is 
equally injurious to ourselves and offensive to 
our Heavenly Father. 

It is a sign that our wills are not wholly 
lost in the will of God, when we are much in 
the habit of using words which imply election 
or choice: such as, I want this, or I want that : 
I hope it will be so and so, or I hope it will 
be otherwise. When our wills are lost in the 
will of God, all our specific choices and prefer- 
ences are merged in God's preference and 
choice. The soul truly loves the arrangements 
of God, whatever they may be. In regard to 
whatever is now and whatever shall be here- 
after, its language is, “ Thy will be done.” 
T. C. Upham. 


eines : Selected. 
Prohibition in Kansas, 
From the “‘ National Temperance Advocate.”’ 

After months of discussion, hard work, and 
excitement, the voters of Kansas have passed 
the amendment to the Constitution, and have 
decided at the ballot-box to try prohibition. 
Sanguine people had predicted a large major- 
ity, many being sure of 30,000, but the major- 
ity will scarcely exceed 7,000. The figures 
are interesting ; 77 counties out of the 81 in 
the State have been heard from, with the fol- 
lowing result: National ticket: Garfield 118,- 
368, Hancock 58,684, and Weaver 18,945; 
State ticket: St. John, (Rep.) 111,958, Ross, 

Dem.) 59,263, Vrooman, (Greenb.) 18,811; 

rohibitory Amendment: For 89,072, against 
82,525. It will be seen that St. John runs 
less than seven thousand votes behind the 
rest of the Republican State and national 
ticket, while the amendment falls short nearly 
ithirty thousand votes of the same aggregate. 
An examination of the vote by counties shows 
that the liquor men succeeded in cutting the 
majority down chiefly in the counties border- 
ing on Missouri. Of the nine counties on the 
eastern boundary of the State, six voted 
“against” with a majority of 6,588 votes, 
while three voted “for” with a majority of 
only 865, leaving for the whole eastern tier of 
counties a majority of 5.723 votes against the 
amendment. Leavenworth Co. went 2,396 
against, Atchison Co. 1,804 against, Doniphan 
Co. 1,329 against, while Cowley Co. (in the 


in his name ; and who should both testify of|south, not east) gave 2,493 for, Sumner Co. 


Him, take of his, and show unto them ; and 
guide them into all truth, and show them 
things to come: John xiv. 26; xv. 26, and 
xvi. 13.” 
conipgeagittineatets 

It is one of the surest signs that the natu- 
tal life still exists and flourishes in us, if we 
ve what may be called an outward eye; 


and 


1,091 for, and Lyon Co. 1,450 for. A large 
number of the counties gave small majorities, 
showing indifference and lack of interest and 
information on the subject. Of 77 counties 
48 passed and 29 rejected the amendment ; 18 
counties had less than 100 majority, while 5 
had as small a majority as 10. 

| Between the east and west there was not 


while the temperance people did not gain in 
the west, because in a few months’ campaign 
the necessary information and education on 
so important a subject could not be imparted. 

The following are the most important re- 
sults of the election : 

1. Thirty thousand failed to vote. 
indifference. 

2. Party lines were ignored. 

More than seven thousand votes in favor of 
the amendment came from the Democrats, 
and double of that number of votes against it 
were cast by the Republicans. Cowley Co. 
gave Garfield 1,083 majority, and the amend- 
ment 2,493. Doniphan Co. gave a majority of 
1,329 against the amendment while giving 
Garfield 924 majority. 

3. Many sincere temperance men voted 
against the amendment who will favor it if 
successful in its operation. 

4. The victory is largely due to the noble 
women, who in many places provided a free 
lunch near voting-places, and betwixt the 
coffee and sandwiches plead for votes with 
marked success. 

5. The small majority will keep temperance 
people on the watch and at work, and may be 
the means of insuring final success. 

6. The result shows conclusively that there 
is a great lack of information on matters of 
temperance. Maine was for years being edu- 
cated through the systematic circulation of 
temperance periodicals and literature, follow- 
ed by public discussion, before prohibition 
was enforced by State law; and ere Kansas 
can be sure of sufficient public sentiment to 
sustain and uphold the prohibitory clause in 
her constitution, her citizens must be educat- 
ed upon the important facts of temperance. 

One of the surest though slowest ways to 
success in temperance matters is to reach the 
young. If every church in Kansas would 
form and maintain a temperance band of 
young men and women, and intelligently edu- 
cate them upon the subject, probibition would 
lack neither votes nor the moral support to 
maintain it. The First Congregational Church 
in Topeka have taken steps to form such a 
league, and they may be able to stir other 
churches to take steps in this matter. 

There are many difficult questions regard- 
ing the effect of the amendment on existing 
laws, but most persons agree that matters 
will remain in statu quo until after the legis- 
lature meets and passes the laws necessary to 
maintain the amendment. Until then we re- 
main quiet ; after that comes the struggle. 

Yours truly, 
GrorGE M. STEaRNs. 

Washburn College, Nov. 15, 1880. 


Cause, 


Selected. 


The “One Thing Needful.” 


The true enjoyment of outward blessings only to 
be realized by devotion to God. 

William Evans writes as follows in his 
Journal in the year 1837: 

“In the course of my short pilgrimage, 
being now in the fiftieth year of my age, I 
have encountered some difficulties, and passed 
through seasons of deep discouragement on 
various accounts. On commencing business 
for myself, I fully believed that my life and 
my talents should be devoted to the service 
of my Heavenly Father. Though it was neces- 
sary to make suitable provision for myself 





» instead of looking inwardly upon our'so much difference as was expected. The li-'and for those who might be dependent on me, 
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yet in my view this was secondary to the/his heart centres; and he becomes more and 
main object of serving Him, and through the|more established upon that Rock, against 
aid of his blessed Spirit, taking part in the|which death, hell, and the grave cannot pre- 
interest and concerns of his church and peo-|vail.” 
ple. Very oJ saad the — oo if I 
devoted myself to his service, I should never : 
want food or raiment. But though I fully The New Metal “Gallium.” 

believed the certainty of the promise, and} From a lecture delivered by Professor Od- 
have never since been permitted to doubt its|lin, the following interesting particulars are 
fulfilment, yet when things in the outward |gathered. 

have worn a gloomy aspect, and my business} The number of kinds of matter known to 
was very small, and an increasing family look-|chemists which they have not succeeded in 
ing to me for their daily supplies, my faith at|decomposing, but can trace through distinct 
times has been closely proved. This has had |series of combinations, is 64. These have been 
a very humbling effect, and while I have been | roughly classified into metals, semi-metals and 
weaned from the desire after outward things, |non-metais; the first class being considerably 





For “‘ The Friend,” 


both riches and temporal enjoyments, it has/the most numerous, and the several classes 


tended to bring me many times, in a pros-|merging gradually into one another. 


The 


trated state of mind to his footstool, and lay |latest known of the non-metallic elements is 


all before Him, and ask for the continuance|bromine, which was discovered in 1826 by 
of his countenance and mercy towards me, a| Balard. 











Within the last twenty years, how- 


poor unworthy creature before Him. Herein 
I have experienced the renewed extendings 
of his unmerited regard ; the load under which 
my mind had been laboring was, for the pre- 
sent, removed ; and ability was received to feel 
with and for the afflicted, and to hold forth to 
them the language of consolation, in their 
secret and bitter conflicts. Under the discip- 
line of the cross of Christ, I have been con- 
vinced that much too great a part of the time 
and of the energies of body and mind, are 
absorbed in the pursuit of worldly things. A 
great part of mankind miss of the true enjoy- 
ment of the provisions of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, even after they gain them, for want of 
living to Him, and not to themselves. They 
are kept either in a constant hurried frame of 
mind, confused, or in doubt what to lay hold 
of to obtain happiness, or they settle down in 
the love of money, hoarding it, husbanding it, 
out of a sordid attachment to it. They are in 
bonds, unable to enjoy orto see in what true en- 
joymentconsists. The work of religion is either 
overlooked, rarely attended to, or postponed to 
a future day, when they think it will suit their 
inclination and convenience. I am convinced 
that it is in our power, as we live in obedience 
to the Divine will, to find time for all our 
duties, social and religious. Even the poor, 
with common industry, as their desires and 
expenses are circumscribed by the Divine will, 
may, through his blessing, procure sufficient 
food and raiment; and when it is proper to 
leave their outward business in order to per- 
form their religious duties, they may confide 
in his superintending providence over their 
affairs and their families, so that they shall 
not suffer from their faithfulness. How sim- 
ple and how few are the wants of such! They 
do not envy the rich, nor covet their posses- 
sions. ‘Their delight is in the law of the 
Lord, and therein they meditate day and 
night,’ They eat their bread with gladness 
and singleness of heart. Their labors and 
their rest are sweet ; and as they seek first the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness there- 
of, all those things necessary to their accom- 
modation will be added. 

“ Here the devoted follower of Christ ex- 
periences the right use of his time and talents ; 
and the true enjoyment of the various bless- 
ings which his Heavenly Father provides and 
bestows upon him, As time and the energies 
of body and mind are wasting away, he is 
growing in grace and in the knowledge of 
those things which pertain to life and salva- 
tion ; he is laying up treasure in heaven where 


ee 
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ever, five new metallic elements have been 
discovered, being at the average rate of one 
new element every four years; while some 
evidence of the identification also of a sixth 
new metallic element has been put on record. 
The latest known of the fully made out new 
elements is gallium, which was first recogniz- 
ed by Lecoq de Boisbaudrau, in the autumn 
of 1875, and so named by him in honor of the 
land of its discovery, France. Like its four 
predecessors made known in the last twenty 
years, gallium was discovered by the process 
of spectrum analysis, applied in this instance 
in a special manner, contrived by the ingenuity 
of Boisbaudrau himself, long eminent as a 
spectroscopist. The spectrum of gallium is 
characterized by two marked violet lines, the 
less refrangible of them being especially bril- 
liant. Hitherto the new metal has been re- 
cognized only in certain varieties of zine-- 
blende, that of Pierrefitte, in the Pyrenees, 
having furnished the chief portion of gallium 
hitherto obtained from any source whatever, 
—nearly half a ton of this ore baving been 
employed by Boisbaudrau to furnish the dozen 
grains or so of metal wherewith he had been 
able to establish the leading properties of the 
element. In its appearance gallium manifests 
a general resemblance to lead, but is not so 
blue-tinted or quite so soft, though it is readily 
malleable, flexible, and capable of being cut 
with a knife. Like lead again, and unlike 
zinc, gallium is not an easily volatile metal. 
Unlike lead, however, it acquires only a very 
slight tarnish on exposure to moist air, and 
undergoes scarcely any calcination at a red 
heat. A most remarkable property is its low 
melting point. It liquefies completely at 86°, 
or below the heat of the hand; and still more 
curiously, when once melted at this tempera- 
ture, it may be cooled down even to the freez- 
ing point of water without solidifying, and 
may be kept unchanged in the liquid state for 
months.  aweee in the original communica- 
tion to the French Academy, it was described 
as a new liquid metal, similar to mercury: 
but on touching with a fragment of solid gal- 
lium, a portion of the liquid metal in this 
state, it at once solidifies. Unlike lead, again, 
gallium is a highly crystalline metal, its form 
being that of a square octohedron. In its 
chemical habitudes it shows the greatest ana- 
logy to the metal aluminum. In particular 
it forms a sort of alum not to be distinguished 
in its appearance from ordinary alum, but 
containing oxide of gallium instead of oxide 
of aluminum or alumina. 


ed in most minute detail in 1871, by 
jeff. For example, the specific gravity he 
conjectured would be about 5.9. O i 

on very small quantities, Boisbaudrau at first 
concluded the specific gravity was 4.7; but 


But the chief interest in gallium from g 
scientific point of view, is connected with the 
history of its discovery. All previously known 
elements have become known to us, 80 to 
speak, from accident, and their properties 
have not been foreseen, but rather met wj 
as subjects of surprise. But the blende of 
Pierrefitte was deliberately taken up for ex. 
amination by Lecoq de Boisbaudrau in the 
expectation of finding a new element—apn ex. 
pectation to which he was led, in the course 
of his study of the spectra of known elemep 
by a train of reasoning that he has not yet 
made known the details of. The existenceot 
an element having the characteristie p; 

ties of gallium, was, moreover, upon enti 
different grounds, predicted very definitel 

a Russian chemist named Mendelejeff, in 187 
and in amore general way several years ear. 
lier, by Newlands, an English chemist. This 
double prediction was based upon a study of 














































the relations of the known atomic numbers of 
the elements. These numbers have only la 
been perceived to form a tolerably continuous 
seriation, which again is associated in arm 
markable manner with the seriation in 
perties of the elements themselves. In the 
series of numbers, however, certain terms are 
here and there missing, and in particulars 
number was missing which should belong to 
an element having properties interm 
between those of aluminum and iridium, 


What these properties would be was prediet- 
endele. 


on repeating his determination in 1876, with 
special precautions and on a somewhat | 
scale, he found it to be exactly 5.935—cer 
tainly aremarkable fulfilment of the predic 
tion in regard to it. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 


Tree Vegetation and Grass.—Grisebach in 
his account of the vegetation of Australia, 
dwells on the close relation which exists be 
tween the tree vegetation and the coating of 
grass which covers the ground beneath it; 
and remarks, that the amount of light allowed 
by the trees to reach the ground beneath them 
is rendered more than usually great by the 
vertical position in which their leaves grow. 
Hence the growth of the grass beneath is 
aided. 

Two widely different groups of Australian 
trees, the Hucalypti and the Acacias, have a 
rived at a vertical instead of a horizontal 
disposition of their leaves by two different 
methods. 

The Acacias bave accomplished this by 
suppressing the true horizontal leaves, 
flattening the leaf-stalks into vertical psend 
leaves. The gum-trees [ Eucalypti] on tne other 
hand, have simply twisted their leaf-stalks, 
and have thus rendered their true leaves vert 
cal in position. There must exist some m& 
terial advantage which these different tree 
derive in common from this peculiar arrange 
ment. 

In support of tliis conclusion I was told, 
when at Melbourne, that when the native 
vegetation was cleared away from under gum 
trees they ceased to thrive and in time perished. 
I was shown a number of gum-trees, not 
from the city, scattered over some public 
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svered with only short turf, which seemed| 
be mostly in dying condition —Moseley’s 
Vaturalist on The Challenger. 
" prof. Newton, in his article on the goose, in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, ascribes the pre- 
dominance of the white variety among domes. 
tie geese partly to the practice of plucking 
the birds alive, “for it is well-known,” he 
ays, “ to bird-keepers, that a white feather is 
often produced in place of one of the natural 
elor that has been plucked out.” Saddle 
lls on horses often become covered with 
ghite hairs, and Dr. Couls remarks, in notic- 
ing Prof. Newton's statement, that he bas a 
black cat that has a white star on its head 
where a fowl picked it. 

Ancient Remains in a Pennsylvania Cave.— 
In the exploration of a cave in Crystal Hill, 
par Delaware Water Gap, recently, Drs. 
Leidy and Porter found many interesting 

ic remains. Among them were bones 
of a raccoon, skunk, weasel, beaver, squirrel, 
rcupine, woodchuck, fox, wild cat, elk, deer, 
and bison ; the shells of two or more turtles, 
the bones of wild turkeys, and the vertibre 
of snakes in large quantities. The most in- 
teresting specimens found were the head and 
teeth of a gigantic beaver (Castoroides Ohio- 
ensis) and a large peccary (Dicotylus com- 
ressus,) neither of which have ever been 
found before in Pennsylvania. Beside these 
were bones which had been burned and split 
—evidently the work of the aborigines, who 
sought the marrow in the bones. 

Indian relics were also found, among them 
polished bone needles and bodkins, sea shells, 
and fragments of quarts, whi¢h bad been used 
asornaments. A flint spear-head was picked 
w far back in the cave, embodied in the 

y. How it came there is a mystery, unless 
some Indian, entering the cave and finding a 
wild beast there, attacked it, and this spear 
hurled at the animal, missing its aim, sped far 
back into recesses and there remained until 
found by the scientists.—Scientific American. 

Gigantic Fig Trees.—In the forests of New 
South Wales, James Backhouse met with a 
species of fig, Ficus macrophylla, which was 


forty feet in circumference at the greatest! 


height that he could reach. Its roots formed 
wall-like abutments, extending from the tree 
over an area thirty feet across. These fig-trees 


are very remarkable in their growth: they) 


often spring from seeds deposited by birds in 
tavities of other trees at elevations of perhaps 
fifty feet or more. From these situations 
they send roots down to the ground, which 
intheir course adhere to the tree : these again 
emit transverse or diagonal roots that fix 
themselves to others in their course down- 
ward. Those that reach the ground thicken 
Tapidly, still spreading themselves on the face 
of the foster-tree, which at length is com- 
pletely encased. These gigantic parasites 
rear their towering heads above all the other 
trees of the forest, sending out vast limbs, 
and spreading their own roots in the earth. 


Effect of Music.—In the houses of most of|Society were framed in accordance therewith. 


the prosperous settlers [in Van Diemen’s 
Land), from whatever rank they may have 
Msen, piano-fortes are to be seen. Next to 
drinking and smoking they seem to be re- 
sorted to, to relieve the mind from that sense 
of vacuity, which ought to lead it to seek to 
be filled with heavenly good ; and thus these 
struments of music are made a means of 
uly injurious dissipation —James Backhouse. 


who have entered into such engagements, a 
large proportion have been drawn entirely 
away from our Society; and of those who 
have retained their right of membership, 
many have been crippled as to their religious 
usefulness, and have not attained that digni- 
fied position inthe Truth which, under other 
circumstances might have been reached. 

We desire that Friends may not lose sight 
of the importance of our testimony in this 
matter, and that those who are tempted to 
depart from it, may remember that such a 
solemn step as marriage, whose consequences 
may reach beyond this state of existence, can- 
not be safely taken without earnestly seeking 
to the Lord for direction, and feeling a degree 
of peace and satisfaction, which may convince 
them that the Divine approval rests upon the 
union. For, as Isaac Penington says, “If it 
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When the Society of Friends was gathered 
to be a distinct people, about 230 years ago, 
its early members were fitted for the work 
assigned them by the pouring forth upon them 
in an unusual degree of the Lord’s Spirit, and 
by their submission to its preparing opera- 
tions. In reading the journals and writings 
of those “Sons of the morning,” the thought- 
ful reader is convinced that they were deeply 
impressed with a sense of the importance of 
their high and holy calling, and that every- 
thing else was to be subordinate to the one 
governing motive of their lives; to live in 
such close communion with the Lord, as to 
be enabled to work out their own soul’s salva- 
tion through the help of his Holy Spirit; and 
to be made instruments in spreading a knowl- 
edge of his blessed truth among men, and in 
inducing them to enlist in the same holy war- 
fare. To this singleness of purpose was join- 
ed that undaunted courage which animates 
men who feel that the Lord is on their side, 
and therefore they would not fear what man 
could do unto them. 

Acting with this singleness of purpose in 
all the concerns of life—the conduct of their 
outward business, their marriage engage- 
ments, the training of their families—they 
were concerned to bring their deeds to the 
Light, that it might be made manifest whether 
or not they were in accordance with the Di- 
vine will; accepting with undoubting faith, 
the Scripture doctrine, that the Light of 
Christ, which is God's gift for man’s salva- 
ition, does guide its attentive and obedient that God should ‘build the waste places,’ 
‘followers in the way they should walk. They|and restore ‘judges as at the first, and coun- 
|were earnestly concerned to know all their;sellors as at the beginning,’ many Friends 
isteps to be “ordered of the Lord,” and the|were seen to weep, and some actually wept 
|whole government of their course of life to aloud, making a scene seldom or never wit- 
'be “on the shoulders” of Him, who alone |nessed in the quiet of an Old Friends’ meeting. 
knows the end from the beginning. The evening session assembled at 2 Pp. M., 

The marriage relation is one of peculiar|the women Friends in the German Methodist 
‘nearness; and the influence of husband and building and the men in the colored Method- 


be not of the Lord, but the affectionate part, 
Friends cannot have unity with it, nor will it 
prove a blessing to you; but you will find it 
a hurt to your conditions and a load upon 
your spirits afterwards, and the fruits and 
effects of it will not be good, but evil.” 


The following account of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting (the smaller body) is condensed from 
the Western Friend. 

“Kansas Yearly Meeting assembled at Law- 
rence, Kansas, Sixth-day morning, 10th mo. 
8th, 1880. The session in the forenoon was 
such an example of the well-known orderly, 
quiet worship of the Friends, as has been 
rarely seen in the West. 

It is said in the Bible, that when the child- 
ren of Israel were captives in Babylon, they 
wept when they remembered Zion, and as the 
ministers dwelt on the words of the Scripture, 








'wife over each other is necessarily strong.|ist building, one block west. The credentials 
|Where there is not a harmonious working|of Friends from abroad were read, followed 
| together in religious fellowship, the hands of by the reading of epistles from Iowa and 
those thus connected are greatly weakened | Western Yearly Meetings. 
in their efforts to extend the kingdom of our| The clerk then informed the meeting that 
blessed Redeemer in the earth ; the proper|he was in possession of an epistle addressed 
‘religious training of their families is made|to men’s and women’s meetings of this Yearly 
difficult, and their individual growth in the| Meeting from New England Yearly Meeting 
life of religion is in danger of being stunted.jof Friends. As this was a meeting with 
With these views, our early Friends were soon|which Kansas Yearly Meeting had not been 
convinced that marriage with those who were|in correspondence, it was referred to a com- 
not convinced of the same religious principles|mittee of men and women Friends to report 
as themselves, or not prepared to unite in|to-morrow. 
maintaining them before the world, would| A large committee was appointed on the 
lessen the strength of the Society, and inter-|subject of a revision of the discipline ; another 
fere with the efforts to spread its principles|to prepare returning minutes for the Friends 
among men. Hence it became a settled con-|from abroad; another on epistolary corres- 
viction among them, that Friends should seek | pondence; and one to consider the subject of 
for partners in life among their fellow-mem-ja revision of the Meeting for Sufferings. The 
bers; and the disciplinary regulations of our|meeting then adjourned to 10 a. m. to-morrow. 

Seventh-day, 10th mo. 9th—The meeting 
convened at 10 a. m. The representatives 
reported the name of Cyrus W. Harvey for 
clerk, and Benjamin Pickett for assistant, and 
they were appointed. The Friends to whom 
the epistle from New England was referred, 
reported in favor of reading it, and it was 
read. 

Afternoon.—The subject of the preparation 
of a statement setting forth the faith of the 


The substantial reasons which actuated the 
Society of Friends in discouraging “mixed” 
marriages in early times, have lost none of 
their force, and are applicable at the present 
day. It is indeed doubtful whether our or- 
ganization could long maintain its existence, 
if the practice should become general among 
Friends of forming marriage connections with 
those of other religious societies, Of those 
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and was united with, and referred to the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings to prepare and publish it. A 
proposition for the meeting to take the initia- 
tory steps to open correspondence with Ohio 
Yearly Meeting by communication with its 
Meeting for Sufferings, was also referred to 
the Meeting for Sufferings. 

The meeting then adjourned to 10 A. M., 
Second-day. 

The public meetings for worship on First- 
day were held in the Court House in Law- 
rence, at 10 A. M., 4 Pp. mM. and at 7 in the 
evening. 

Second-day morning, 10th mo. 11th—The 


session was devoted to the consideration of 


the state of Society. 

The committee to extend care to scattered 
Friends made satisfactory report, and were 
continued for another year. 

Third-day morning, 9.30.—The meeting 
met as per adjournment. The temperance 
committee made a satisfactory report, and 
the committee was continued, with some 
names added. 


The committee on subordinate meetings 


report that the time of holding Cottonwood | 


Quarterly Meeting has been changed to the 
fourth 7th day, in the 3d, 6th, 9th and 12th 
months. The ‘committee is continued, with 
additions, and encouraged to continue their 
arduous labor, and they are empowered to 
hold meetings wherever truth seems to re- 
quire. 

The committee on general meetings report- 
ed that four such meetings had been held in 
the past year. The committee was discon- 
tinued. 

Returning minutes were produced for min- 
isters and elders present with credentials. 

The committee on discipline report a pro- 


position that hereafter in the appointment of 


elders, their names be first reported from the 
Preparative Meeting of ministers and elders, 
approved by the Quarterly Meetings of min- 
isters and elders, and by that meeting for- 
warded to the Monthly Meeting, for their ap- 
proval or disapproval; the proposition was 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting. Then ad- 
journed to 2 o'clock p. M. 

Afternoon Session.—The book and tract 
committee made a satisfactory report, and 
were continued another year 

The committee on epistolary correspond- 
ence reported essays of epistles for New Eng- 
land, Ww estern and Iowa Yearly Meetings, 
which were approved, and the clerk directed 
to sign them on behalf of the meeting and 
place them in the hands of the correspondents 
to forward to their proper destinations.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Univep Srates.—Very cold weather has prevailed 
in various parts of the United States since our last sum- 
mary. At Breckinridge, Minnesota, the thermometer 
was 15°, and at Fort Benton, Montana, 20° below zero. 
The rivers in the eastern and northern sections have 
been closed by ice. It is stated that +7,000,000 worth 
of grain in transit, has been frozen in the canals, &c. 
Considerable snow has also fallen, 

A water famine is feared at Chester, Pa., unless higher 
tides prevail in the Delaware river. At Reading and 
throughout the Schuylkill valley there is again a great 
scarcity of water, the streams and creeks being very low 
and the wells dry, for the first time in fifty years at this 
season. The nail mill of the Reading Railroad has 
been compelled to suspend operations for want of water, 
throwing out of employment 200 men. 

A water famine is feared in Manchester, N. H., Lake 
Massahesic, which supplies that city, being lower than 
for many years. 

The census of Philadelphia manufactures, just made 
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business. For wages and materials there were spent 
during the census year about 2653 millions, which pro 
duced nearly 323 millions worth of goods. This is 57} 
millions of profit, or more than 30 per cent. on the 186} 
millions of capital invested in our manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The Secretary of State received from our Commis- 
sioners at Pekin a telegram dated the 17th ult., stating 
that on that day were signed two treaties between China 
and the United States, one of commerce, and the other 
concerning immigration. Trescott was to leave Pekin 
on the 25th, and bring home the treaties by the next 
steamer. The immigration treaty secures to the United 
States the control and regulation of the introduction of 
Chinese laborers by onr own legislation. Of the com- 
mercial treaty no details have yet been received. 


The New Orleans Democrat says: “There are not 
many persons who appreciate the extent of our orange 


trade, or who realize what an enormous source of rev- 
enue the culture of this delicious fruit may be made. 
On the 26th ultimo there were shipped from here on 
the Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans Railroad, 
eleven car loads of oranges, destined to Denver, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and Evansville. There were 
in this shipment 1320 barrels, and, averaging the barrel 
at 300, we have a total of 396,000 sent in one day by one 
railroad, to supply the increasing demand in the West 
for Louisiana’s juicy and luscious fruit, which is far 
superior to the oranges of Cuba, and even the much 
vaunted fruit of Florida.” Between the 1st of 10th mo. 
and the 26th there were shipped by the same road to 
the Western cities, 21,000 barrels, a total of 6,000,000 
oranges. 

The Peruvian Legation at New York has been in- 
formed from Panama that, after the delegates from Peru, 
Bolivia and Chili had met to discuss the terms of 
peace through the mediation of the United States, Chili 
demanded a large concession of territory from Peru. 
This was refused and the negotiations failed. 

There were 343 deaths in this city last week: males, 
186, females, 157. Of these, 57 died of consumption ; 
24 from inflammation of the lungs; 14 from scarlet 
fever, and 25 from small pox. Fifty-one deaths from 
diphtheria are reported in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. sixes, 104} ; 5’s, 1018 ; 43’s, regis- 
tered, 111}; coupon, 112}; 4’s, 112. 

Cotton was firmly held at the advance. Sales of mid- 
dlings are reported at 12} a 124 cts. per lb. for oe 
and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 10 cts. for export, and 
12§ cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is quiet but steady. Sales of 2300 barrels, in- 
eluding Minnesota extras, at $5.374 a $5.75 for medium 
to choice clear, and at $6.2 25 a $6.75 for straight ; Penn- 
sylvania extra ‘family at $5. ‘373 a ¥5.75; western do. do. 
at $5.50 a $6.50, and patents at $7 a $8. 50. Rye-flour 
is dull at $5.25 a $5.373 per barrel. 

Grain— Wheat opened unsettled and lower, but closed 
more active and a fraction higher ; 90,000 bushels, in- 
eluding rejected, at «$1.12 a $1.16; red and amber, 
afloat and on track, at $1.21; No. 2 red, in elevator, at 
$1.21}. Rye.—Prime is worth 98 cts. a #1 per bushel. 
Corn is in better demand, but lower. Sales of 16,000 
bushels, including old yellow, at 63 a 63} cts. ; new do. 
at 57 a 57} cts., and old mixed at 62 cts. Oats are in 
fair request and firm. Sales of 9500 bushels, including 
white, at 43} a 46} cts., and rejected and mixed at 41 a 
43 cts. 


public, shows that manufacturing is a very profitable 


Hogs were in fair demand at former prices ; 8309 
head sold at the different yards at 6 a 7 cts, per aah 
as to quality. 

Foreien.—Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of the Com. 
mon Pleas, has been appointed Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, vice Sir Alexander Cockburn, 

A battalion of the Guards has been ordered to Ine. 
land, numbering about 800 men, and will go as a rein. 
forcement. It contains very few, if any, Irishmen, 
Four other regiments are reported to be under order 
for Ireland. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has appointed the 29h 
of 12th month as the date for the commencement ofthe 
trials of the indicted Land Leaguers. 

The steamer Ortigia came in collision on the mom. 
ing of the 2ith ult., with the French steamer Onele 
Joseph, near Spezzia, The Oncle Joseph was so mach 
injured that she soon sank. She had 300 persons on 
board, 50 of whom were saved, 200 were drowned, and 
the fate of 50 is not known, The Ortigia has arrived 
* Leghorn, having also been severely damaged. Ay 

airy has been opened. 

" Derws vyisch Pasha has entered Dulcigno after an 
ment with the Albanians, which lasted eight hours, 
Both sides suffered considerable loss. The Montene. 
grins at first demanded a month’s delay before oeey 
ing Duleigno, but Dervisch Pasha and the Admirals of 
the fleet refused. The occupation was peacefully com. 
pleted at midnight on Sixth-day the 26th ult, 

A despatch to Reuter’s Telegram Company, from 
Ragusa, states that. news from all parts of the 
tends to confirm the reports of a general riot ima@dbenia 
against the Turks. 

The Golos says Russia will continue to «upport Gree 
morally, but cannot spend blood or muney on the Greek 
cause. 

Von Radowitz, the German Minister, had frequent 
interviews with Premier Coumoundeuros, and advised 
the adoption of moderate counsels, but the Government 
is determined to continue military reparations, The 
king is present almost daily at the drill of the troops” 

A despatch from Calcutta to the Times saya, orden 
have been issued for the removal of the telegraph be 
tween Peshawur and Lund-i-Kotal. ‘This seems toi 
dicate the speedy evacuation of Khyber, which is the 
sole remaining fruit, in a military sense, of the cam- 
paign in Northern Afghanistan. 

The Government of Nova Scotia is negotiating for 
the sale of the railroads built by the Province, 341 miles 
|in all, and is trying to induce capitalists to purchase 
them. 

A letter from Lord Selborne, Lord High Chancellor, 
to the late Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
is printed. It proposes to reduce the nee 
visions of the High Court of Appeal by uniti 
Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas Division ang he the 
Exchequer Division under the presidency of the Lond 
Chief Justice of England, so as to ensure full and com- 
plete unity of administration. It suggests that a call 
for a council of judges be issued to consider the advise 
bility of the change, which, if approved, could come 
into operation thirty days after the assembling of Par- 
liament. 

A despatch to the Times from Dublin says that the 
resolution of the Cabinet not to resort to coercion has 
caused very deep disappointment and apprehension 
among all classes in the disturbed districts. They look 
with alarm at the prospect of more outrages, and wider 
spread intimidation and disaffection. “here is 


Hay and Straw Market.— For the week ending 11th| reason to believe that the Executive will try to 
mo. 20th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 272; loads of straw, 88. | by greater activity and energy, that they possess 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, zl. 35} cient power in the ordinary law. 


to $1.45 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.25 to $1.35; straw, 
$1.25 a $1.35 per 100 Ibs. 

Wool.—The market has not been characterized by 
any great degree of ac.ivity since our last notice, but 
the advance then recorded has been well maintained. 
Ohio medium, 48 a 50 cts.; Colorado average, 22 a 23 
cts.; combing Penna. and Ohio }, 48 a 50 cts.; un- 
washed western, 20 a 34 cts. 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20 ; whale, do. 60 
a 63 cts.; lard, 47 a 75 cts.; linseed, 58 cts. ; neats-foot, 
48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed is firmer, and there is rather more 
demand for choice new. Sales at 6} a 7} cts. for com- 
mon to choice. Timothy seed is in limited demand, 
and 400 bushels sold at $2.35 per bushel. Flaxseed 
sold at $1.30 for pure to arrive. 

The cattle market was dull this week, and prices 
were } a 4c. lower: 4700 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 3} a 6 cts. per pqund, as to quality. 

Sheep were less active and prices were rather lower: 
11,150 head sold at the different yards at 3 a 5} cents, 
and lambs at 4 a 6 cts. per pound as to condition. 


The disturbed districts are flooded with constabulary 
and military, and all the resources at the com 
the authorities are available when required for the 
tection of life and property, but the secret and compl 
organization of the Leaguers enables them to anticipate 
the movements of the constabulary, and, in some 
stances, defeat them. There can be little doubt thatthe 
organization of the Leaguers is rendered most 
and formidable by connection with the Fenian system. 
It is this that makes intimidation so irresistible in some 
districts, It is practised with great subtlety and 
so that the authorities are unable to counteract it. 
can deal only with open acts of violence, which af 
avoided as much as possible, while the more eé! 
system of terrorism is carried on under an external ap 
pearance of tranquillity. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philedaete 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C, HAtt, 
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